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Our thoughts turn to the spacious days ahead when petrol is off the ration 
and an exhilarating round of golf at some distant course will be 


a matter of pleasant convenience — as it will be to proud Ford owners. 
Their’s will be the highways and by-ways to travel at will, supremely 
confident in the reliability of their cars. And little wonder, when you consider 
that their cars will be built to the same high standurds as the thousands 
of Ford-built Merlin engines that helped to give Britain mastery of the air, 


FORD will continue to make history 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSE! 
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HE War in Europe over, house 
building restarts, slowly at first. 
The siting of the earliest housing 
schemes will settle the course of town 


~«} and country development for years. 





Throughout the war we have re- 


">| iterated warnings of the danger that, 


tion 


nely 
sider 
ds 


air, 


i 


SSE! 


as after the last war, the pressure for 
houses, of any sort, anywhere—what 
may be called ANYHOWSING— 
would prejudice future planning. 
That danger has materialised. His- 
tory never quite repeats itself; there 
are ingenious variations. Last time 
there was no national policy of de- 
congestion and dispersal. This time 
there is such a policy, but it is not 
being applied. 


Of the seven urban clusters that 
held in 1939 forty per cent of 
Britain’s population, London has 
the most advanced Regional Plan. 
But so far, London has no effective 
Regional Planning body. The City 
Plan is based on resistance to dis- 
persal. The L.C.C. has shown great 
boldness and energy in its programme 
for operating the first part of its 
Plan. Yet it must be realised that 
actual work is starting with further 
suburban schemes and central blocks 
of flats. Speculative builders’ boards 
are re-appearing in London’s ‘‘coun- 
try belt.’” New towns and the dis- 
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BIG SEVEN 


persal of industry are still in the 
early phases of discussion. 

It seems that Manchester may 
assume the leadership in dispersal 
planning. Manchester has adopted 
housing density standards for its 
central areas which (unlike London’s) 
are human and likely to be accepi- 
able; and the thinking out of the 
Plan seems to be proceeding on lines 
both logical and bold. 

By contrast, Birmingham and Glas- 
gow linger in the dark ages of 1919; 
and we cannot think that the spokes- 
men for planning in these great cities 
truly represent their citizens. Anxious 
to hold tothemselves as many people 
and as much business as possible, they 
defend high densityin principle. Yet 
it is certain that in practice, if these 
cities do not adopt dispersal, they will 
go on building suburban housing 
schemes, for whatever City Engineers 
may say, people will prefer suburbs 
to flats. 

The Merseyside, West Riding and 
Tyneside cities are at intermediate 
stages of thought. Valuable work is 
being done in all; and there are some 
dispersal proposals. But it would be 
folly to assume that in any area the 
accepted national policy is yet re- 
placing the 1919-39 policy in practice 

To see that it does so, is one of the 
first tasks of the new Parliament. 
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PLANNING POLICY 
AFTER THE ELECTIO 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 
By F. J. Osborn 


ICTORY in Europe and the Dis- 

solution of Parliament mark the 

close of a fruitful phase in the ad- 
vance of town and country planning. 
There is no V-Day yet for the planners; 
not even a D-Day. It is a brief moment 
in which to take stock. How far did the 
late Government go towards a sound 
programme and an adequate machinery? 
What is left to do? 

We have some gains to count. In the 
war years public interest in planning 
was multiplied a thousand-fold. Various 
schools of planning came closer to- 
gether. The Barlow Report and the 
wide discussion following the air-raids 
brought attention back to the long- 
neglected Garden City principles of 
dispersal, limitation of city-growth, and 
green belts. 

Planning got into politics, yet not on 
a party basis. As a result, by stages all 
the more impressive because duly 
cautious, the Coalition Government 
accepted in principle the new policy of 
Decongestion and Dispersal. Legislation 
brought into being much of the machinery 
needed for the policy. A Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning was 
created. Public control of land-use was 
extended over the whole country. Local 
authorities were encouraged to ‘‘plan 
boldly’’ in disregard of, boundaries. 
Powers of land acquisition were extended 
to make possible large-scale redevelop- 
ment and the building of new 
communities. 

Right principles were worked out. 
The framework of a fine machine was 
built. But the late Government stopped 
short of finishing the job. There is the 
machine, all bright and shining, em- 
bodying a big investment of Ministerial 
and Parliamentary time, but unable to 


function for lack of a few indispensak 
parts. The parts are not even on ord 
yet. In the meantime the ramshack 
old-time apparatus that produced t 
bad town-development of the inter- 
years is being started up again. 
mechanics are getting so absorbed 
tending and repairing it that they be; 
to forget that a new one is all b 
ready. 

There is no reason to fear that t 
new Parliament, or the Government 
maintains in office, will consciously 
back on the important decisions mad 
What we have to consider is the meai 
by which the machine can be comple! 
and the accepted policy produced. 


EVOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT 
POLICY 


From the appointment of Lord Rei 
in 1940 (during the first bombigg 
season) the issues have all along bea 
those raised by the Barlow Report. 
Government recognised in 1941 as 
criticisms of past methods: that pl 
ning had been merely local; er 

**unordered growth of large towns’”’ 
produced too high a central density 4 tN 
traffic congestion; and that building 
had sprawled indiscriminately in & 
countryside. If, they said then, nem 
legislation were needed to deal w 
such matters, it would be promoted, 

That they were already thinking ¢ 
the Barlow lines was shown in Januafy 
1941, by the appointment of the Uthwa 
Committee; for the Barlow Commissidt 
had stated ‘that a solution of the co 
pensation-betterment problem was 
dispensable to the sort of natio 
planning they recommended. It 
further shown in October, 1941, by @ 
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setting 
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setting-up of the Scott Committee (by 
Lord Reith in consultation with the 
Minister of Agriculture), for the task of 
that Committee was to report on the 
effect on the countryside of the proposed 
dispersal of industry and population. 
The setting-up of these Committees 
meant that the Government would not 


commit themselves to the Dispersal 


policy until they had ascertained that 
the compensation difficulty could be 


# overcome and that the policy could be 


a0 operated without injury to agriculture. 


Both Committees reported in 1942. 


GS The Scott Report approved the Dispersal 


ed 


sly ; 


policy, provided it took the form of 


“grouping industry and population in 


garden cities and country towns (as of 


IS course the Barlow Report implied). The 
ous prehensive 


compensation - betterment 
system was indispensable, and produced 
a well-worked out scheme. This how- 
ever proved highly controversial. The 
Government therefore held up their full 


iE acceptance of the Dispersal policy 


Flong-awaited decision was made. 


pending further consideration of this 
key problem. 

It was not until June, 1944, that the 
Mr. 


‘} Barlow Commission’s ‘‘ main ideas’’ of 


“‘decongestion and dispersal’’ were now 


Reilll accepted in principle. A fortnight later 


came the White Paper on Control of 
Land-Use, stating that the Government 


"B acepted in principle the Uthwatt land- 
"B acquisition proposals and agreed with 


aE that Committee’s analysis of the com- 


ity a 


pensation-betterment problem. They did 
“Bot accept the Uthwatt proposals on 
this point, but put forward (without 


1ildiN®§ committing themselves to it) an alterna- 


in 
n, 0 


anual 


mE tive scheme. The significance of these 
eeae cveuts is obvious. Full agreement on the 
oted. 
iB ALORS 


form of compensation-betterment legis- 
lation had not been reached. But the 
nt had satisfied themselves on 


#8 the two main points : (a) that legislation 


‘4% compensation and betterment was 


we puecessary for a Dispersal policy; and 


wa 
nate 


, by 


~ 8) that in some way or other that 
“A *sislation could be drafted. Until they 


‘B¥ete satisfied on these ‘points, they 


“ould not have accepied the main 


PB Barlow recommendations. 
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Following this important decision the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, 
was passed. It provides powers for the 
acquisition of areas needing redevelop- 
ment as a whole, and of land for the 
‘*relocation of population and industry’’ 
displaced from such areas by decon- 
gestion. In Sections 1 (2) and 9 (2) of 
this Act ‘‘re-location’’ is defined to 
mean, in relation to a war-damaged or 
badly laid out area :— 

**. .. rendering available elsewhere 
than in that area, whether in an 
existing community or in a com- 
munity to be newly established, 
accommodation for residential pur- 
poses or for the carrying on of busi- 
ness or other activities, together with 
all appropriate public services, facili- 
ties for public worship, recreation and 
amenity, and other requirements, 
being accommodation to be rendered 
available for persons or undertakings 
who are living or carrying on business 
or other activities in that area or whe 
were doing so but by reason of war 
circumstances are no longer for the 
time being doing so, and whose con- 
tinued or resumed location in that 
area would be inconsistent with the 
proper planning thereof.’’ 

Many of the new powers in the Act are 
related to the needs of a Dispersal 
policy; notably those facilitating joint 
action between authorities for re- 
accommodating in one area persons and 
industry displaced from another. 

The consistent trend of thought run- 
ning through the Coalition Govern- 
ment’s development of policy was shown 
by many Ministerial speeches in both 
Houses. It crops up in the following 
interesting passage in the White Paper 
on Local Government Boundaries (1944, 
page 14) :— 

**A system of organised dispersal 
of large bodies of population presents 
a new situation, since an application 
for borough extension at the planning 
stage can be exami with an eye to 
the future rather than the past. More- 
over, if the case proves to be one in 
which an extension of the borough is 
justified, the operation caii be effected 
with much less disturbance to county 
and county district finance and ad- 
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ministration if it is timed to take place 
while the development is still in the 
future and the necessary services still 
remain to be built up. Such a course 
has the additional advantage of secur- 
ing that most or all of the services of 
the area are from the outset planned 
by the Authority which will administer 
them. On the other hand, the 
conception of dispersal may well in- 
volve the development of new centres 
at a distance from the parent borough, 
and this in itself disposes of the idea 
that the borough has an automatic 
right to retain jurisdiction over its 
former inhabitants by extending its 
boundaries. ’’ 


The matter now stands thus. Decon- 
gestion and Dispersal is the key-note of 
national planning policy. But the com- 
pensation-betterment instrument has still 
to be fabricated. And there are serious 
cross-currents. Housing policy is taking 
its own line. The emergency housing 
programme is based purely on im- 
mediate local needs and takes no account 
of Dispersal. The Board of Trade’s 
employment and location of industry 
policy is apparently based on the 
principle of ‘‘taking work to the 
workers,’’ rather than seeking the best 
situation for both. The energy shown in 
both these matters is commendable, and 
no one would wish to thwart it. It 
could be canalised into directions con- 
sistent with the accepted planning policy. 
But at present it is not being definitely 
so canalised. The Ministry of Planning 
does not seem yet to be fully accepted 
as the authority and final adjudicator 
(subject to the Cabinet) on claims to 
land use. Some fear it may recede to a 
position of powerless dignity as a mere 
guardian of graces and amenities. I do 
not share that fear, but it is important 
that the Méinistry’s clearly-intended 
position should be re-asserted. 


COMPENSATION AND 
BETTERMENT 


If the Dispersal (and Green Belt) 
policy is to be started before the housing 
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drive prejudices the whole future, the 
new Parliament must give priority to 
compensation legislation. Alternatives 
are on the table in the shape of the 
Uthwatt and White Paper proposals, 


The schemes do not differ radically, 
They propose different methods g 
assessing compensation for refusal 0 
permission to develop green-belt land, 
Both agree, however, that the payment 
of simple 1939 ‘‘market value’’ on all 
such land will be excessive, by reason 
of the transfer elsewhere of ‘floating 
value.’’ The Uthwatt Report propose 
the fixing of a global sum based on the 
expectation in 1939 of total future de 
velopment, the sum to be apportioned 
between claimants in ratio to the 1939 
‘*market value’’ of their holdings. The 
White Paper proposes an expert valua 
tion in five years’ time, taking into 
account the trends which will then hav 
revealed themselves. It is by no means 
clear that this would be fairer to th 
owners. But the decision as to the total 
sum must in any case be something ofa 
political one, after expert advice has 
been taken. 


In principle, I suggest, planners at 
not concerned as to which method s 
chosen, or whether some other formul 
is found. The social advantages of good 
planning would be so great that a degre 
of generosity to the owners as a whok, 
to minimise the hardship to some, would 
be justified. 


It is the same with compensation 1 
owners of built-up land whose value 
are affected by a planning restriction 
future use. Both proposals hold to th 
principle of fair compensation in thes 
cases. The Uthwatt proposal that 
limit should be placed on the ‘‘life’’ 
an excessive or non-conforming uw 
cannot be dismissed as unreasonable. 
If 15 years’ notice were given (that # 
20 years from the first year of the wal) 
that, on rebuilding, density must & 
reduced or use changed, acute individu 
hardship would not be caused. Yet# 
would enable cities to prepare long-tem 
plans on a proper basis. But if Parlit 
ment thinks this principle inexpediet 
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or unjust (it is very difficult to say what 
js just in these matters), planners need 
not get on a high horse about it. 


But planners could not accept the 
suggestion made in the White Paper 
that the total compensation paid shall 
be limited by the total amount of better- 
ment charge collected. That would kill 
decent planning; and it is satisfactory 
that the idea was quickly disclaimed by 
Lord Woolton as spokesman for the 
Government. How much betterment 
can be or ought to be collected is a 
fiscal rather than a planning matter, 
related to the general question of taxa- 
tion. In theory, if compensation is paid 
for reductions of value caused by plan- 
ning, then the increases of value caused 
by planning, wherever they are, should 
be collected as an offset. But the Uthwatt 
analysis showed that you cannot dis- 
criminate between increases of value 
caused by planning and those caused 
by unplanned shifts of population. With 
some logic therefore the Committee 
proposed a universal Periodic Levy, 
assessed five-yearly, on all increases of 
value however caused. The White Paper 
proposed a Betterment Charge only 
when specific provision is given for a 
change of use; which has a kind of 
logic too, but in fact allows all subse- 
quent increases of value (which may be 
no less due to the effects of planning) to 
escape the Charge. 


Neither proposal is in fact completely 
logical. The Uthwatt Levy in effect 
socialises 75 per cent of all increases of 
value, but the Uthwatt compensation 
only socialises certain selected declines 
of value. The White Paper is selective 
on both sides of the account. A fully 
logical solution would accompany the 
Uthwatt Levy with 75 per cent compensa- 
to all owners for losses of value—to my 
mind not a bad way of dealing with the 
whole matter if we desire to leave as 
much as possible of private-enterprise 
land management in being. But the more 
one thinks about it the more clear it 
becomes that both proposals, by neces- 
sity, go beyond the planning problem 
into the sphere of public finance and 
taxation policy. 
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The answer, I suggest, is that the 
State must finance compensation to the 
extent necessary for good planning— 
including the essential degree of De- 
congestion and the preservation of 
Green Belts. It should be regarded as 
part of the national expense budget. 
Conversely the State should collect what 
it can, or what is considered expedient 
to collect, in Betterment, having regard 
to the taxation system as a whole, and 
to the fact that large sums of compensa- 
tion will be paid to land-owners. Any 
idea of balancing planning compensation 
and betterment should be dismissed. 
The expenditure can be justified by the 
social, economic and strategic advantages 
of good planning, which are immense 
but incalculable. 


LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


Dispersal involves some relocation of 
industry and of businesses of the ‘‘head 
office’’ type. This can be brought about 
by an extension of the principle of zoning 


and by the promotion of industrial 
facilities in suitable places. Congested 
and over-large cities, and green-belt 
areas generally, should be scheduled as 
Restriction Areas, and the settlement or 
extension of business establishments in 
such areas should be subject to express 
consent by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning on good cause being 
shown. This would leave open to busi- 
nesses for free choice all the smaller and 
uncongested towns, together with new 
garden cities or satellite towns so placed 
as to be convenient for businesses coming 
from or having linkages with the bigger 
centres. The method of restriction pro- 
posed in the lost clause 9 of the Dis- 
tribution of Industry Bill would not be 
suited to a Dispersal policy. It is more 
important to put a check on the settle- 
ment of firms in the congested areas 
than to prohibit new building therein; 
otherwise one decentralised business 
may be at once replaced by a new 
business in the same premises. 


Persuasion to move out, and the pro- 
vision of first-class industrial facilities 
in new towns and existing country 
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towns, are no less important than 
restriction. Here the type of powers 
given to the Board of Trade by the 
Distribution of Industry Bill provide a 
useful precedent. The Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning should have 
similar powers to promote and finance 
industrial estates and .related develop- 
ments in garden cities and country 
towns. These powers are needed at 
once, and should be energetically used. 
I do not think any Exchequer subsidies 
are necessary in this case. 


WHY THE ISSUE IS URGENT 


I have very little doubt that, whatever 
party is in power, the Government will 
have every intention of pursuing the 
Dispersal Policy worked out by their 
all-party predecessors. Most of the 
needed powers are there already, and 
the further powers needed ought not to 
be contentious—except in the matter of 
compensation and betterment. 
to that, any Government re-exploring 
the matter will find that the problem 
cannot be evaded, though the method 
chosen may vary with the political com- 
plexion of Parliament. The one thing 
immediately needful is the allocation of 
a Provisional Exchequer grant for plan- 
ning compensation. 


The danger is that the remaining 
legislation to make the planning policy 
workable will not get the high priority 
the circumstances necessitate. The 
specialist committees of all the parties 
have shown considerable understanding 
of the indissoluble link between Planning 
and Housing. But none of these for- 
ward groups has succeeded yet in getting 
the general body of its party to share 
that understanding. Itwas disappointing 
that the election manifestos all took 
exactly the same line of stressing the 
need for the maximum number of houses 
in the shortest possible time, while none 
of them stressed the importance of 
making sure they shall be in the right 
places. This is what happened at the 
1918 Election, and it is quite possible 
the nation is going to make the same 


And as 
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mistake again in its housing policy, 
with greater speed. 


Planners must therefore impress on 
the new Parliament and on the Govern 
ment that the legislative steps to make 
Dispersal planning cannot possibly wait, 
Nor is it safe for the Planning administra. 
tion to bide its time while Housing set 
the pattern for the future. Enactment 
of the few missing powers, and the 
initiation of a policy which will tum 
the rapidly accelerating machine ~ 
development out of the wrong direction 
into the right one, are of the first order 
of urgency. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
will hold a 
HOLIDAY WEEK 
at 
VENTOR 
from 
September 29 to October 16 


Speakers taking part in informal talks 

include Professor Sir Patrick Aber- 

crombie, Mr. F. J. Osborn, Mr. L. S. 

Jay and Capt. A. H. Martin-Jones. 

Members and their friends should 
make early application. 


* 


The Holiday Week will be followed 
by a week-end Conference on 


THE PLANNING PROBLEMS 
OF HOLIDAY AREAS 


at the Winter Gardens Pavilion, 
VENTNOR 
from 
October 6 to October 8 


The Conference will be opened by 

The Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin. Speakers 

will include Major Clough Williams- 

Ellis, Lt.-Col. G. W. Spencer, Mr. 

E. St.J. Catchpool, and representatives 
of the areas concerned. 
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GLASGOW’S HOUSING 
3 PROBLEMS 


By Sir Alexander MacGregor, on.e., mb., F.RF.P.S., D.P.H. 


Sir Alexander MacGregor, Medical 
Officer of Health for Glasgow, here dis- 
cusses some of Glasgow’s Housing 
Problems, particularly in relation to the 
health of young children and the high 
incidence af infectious diseases in areas 
where there is a marked degree of over- 


crowding. Similar problems are facing 
the authorities in every large congested 
city in Britain. Sir Alexander makes a 
strong plea for the family home in open 
surroundings, as an investment in public 
health in the interest of the young 
citizen. 





LASGOW’S HOUSING PROBLEMS are 
peculiarly difficult both in kind and 
in magnitude. In the first place, there is 
a very large unsatisfied demand for 
houses, which the war has greatly 
accentuated, on behalf of families, newly 


s married persons, or individuals who 


have been unable to find accommedation 
for themselves and who are adding to 
the multiple occupancies of the city. In 
the second place, there is a superabund- 
ance of small houses and congested 
areas which not only possess inherent 
defects of structure. and indifferent 
domestic facilities but which inevitably 
lead to a degree of chronic overcrowding, 
favour the spread of infections, and are 
otherwise prejudicial to health. 

These are our twin problems, briefly 
stated, 

There is a wide gap between what 
exists and what are now regarded as the 
ideal housing conditions for a big com- 
munity. It will take time and much 
Planning to effect practicable remedies, 
because there is involved not only new 
building on a large scale, but also a 
Process of dispersal, demolition and re- 
placement, also on a large scale. 

Glasgow has, as nearly as may be 
éstimated, about 285,000 houses of 
Which approximately over 80,000 were 
built in the pre-war years, mostly by the 
municipality. The actual housing opera- 





tions between the two wars were as 
follows: Houses demolished, 18,000 ; 
built by the Corporation, 57,000; by 
private enterprise (say) 23,000 plus; a 
total of approximately 80,000 houses. 

When the housing census was taken 
in 1935 and a national standard of 
occupancy of persons per room accord- 
ing to size of house applied to Scotland’s 
houses, it was not surprising to find a 
high proportion below the standard; this 
was the case in Glasgow where some 
29 per cent were adjudged to be over- 
crowded. The two-apartment house, or 
**but and ben,’’ was Scotland’s tradi- 
tional size of dwelling. These houses 
had this merit at least, that their rooms 
were more spacious than those of the 
more commodious houses south of the 
Border, but in general they lacked the 
conveniences now regarded as essential 
for domestic life. For instance, over 
half the houses in Glasgow are without 
baths, while a third of them are served 
by common water closets, mostly 
situated on the common stair of the 
tenement. 

If houses without an internal water- 
closet, without bath and without a hot- 
water supply, are obsolete, as they 
should be so regarded, the problem of 
alternative provision assumes large 
dimensions. Whatever view is taken of 
the possibility of replacement of de- 





molished dwellings, there will have to be 
a material reduction in the density of the 
congested areas of the city, with a cor- 
responding dispersal of the population. 
As a.preliminary to replanning the 
built-up areas, it will be necessary to 
determine what houses are obsolete, 
what areas are too congested, and then 
to take a broad view of the remedy in 
relation to a general town planning 
scheme, keeping in mind the need for 
open spaces. 

The problem of the big city is easy 
enough to state but difficult to solve on 
the sweeping and comprehensive lines 
which are now receiving prominence. 
Although the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act of 1944, the Distribution of 
Industry Bill and statements made by 
the Ministers concerned, indicate a 
degree of official acceptance of the 
principles of decongestion, the Govern- 
ment has still to declare its general 
policy based on its consideration of the 
Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports, 
which dealt with the destiny of industry 
as well as housing. The country is 
awaiting decisions and reports which 
should be of substantial assistance in the 
correction of mistakes in past develop- 
ment and in the control of new de- 
velopment. 

These programmes have important 
public health implications, such as ade- 
quate access of light and air, reduction 
of congestion, provision of recreational 
facilities, and adequate open spaces. It 
will be appropriate to discuss some of 
these implications. 

Children and infants are more sus- 
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THE OBSOLETE ENVIRONMENT, Inside, the 
houses lack space and conveniences now 
regarded as essential. Outside, there is@ 
complete absence of such amenities as playing 
space. Whatever view is taken of replacing 
this type of environment, Sir Alexander 
MacGregor is of the opinion that there will 
have to be a material reduction in density 
and a corresponding dispersal of thé 
population. 


ceptible to air-borne infections that 
adults, and housing standards must take 
account of this difference in susceptr 
bility to infection. Experience in Glasgow 
shows that the crowded and poorly 
designed and constructed tenements com 
duce to the spread of infection, and that 
the incidence and mortality of the im 
fectious diseases are unduly high among 
young children, who come into clos 
contact with one another on the staify, 
passages and back courts. The effect of 
this close propinquity is to expose very 
young children to such infections # 
measles, whooping cough, bronchitis and 
pneumonia at an age when these diseasé 
are most severe and the case fatality 
highest. To quote an example, Dr 
Halliday, while a member of the Publit 
Health Staff, carried out an inquiry int 
the behaviour of measles in a group of the 
poorer tenements in the city. He fount 
that measles spread more extensively 
and with more fatal effect among young 
children in the areas surveyed than it did 
among children living in more open col 
ditions where a greater degree of soci 

segregation was possible. Outbreaks 0 

measles cannot be prevented, but hou 
ing conditions alone can do much 
minimise the chances of exposure at tht 
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earlier ages of life. The same considera- 
tions apply to other air-borne or ‘‘ drop- 
Jet’’ infections. 

The main concern of public health is 
with the family house, one which will 
lessen the risk of these childhood in- 
fections being contracted at too early an 
age, and which will give child life its best 
chance. As I have pointed out, these 
dangers are present where families live 
too closely together in congested areas 
where birth rates are relatively high and 
children numerous. Housing is, of 
course, not the sole factor responsible 
for sickness and mortality among infants 
and toddlers, but, taking housing alone, 
the principal requirement for good 
health is a sufficiency of space in and 
around the dwelling houses. 

It may be added that this element of 
space assumes importance in Scottish 
Housing. For instance, Glasgow’s 
proneness to respiratory diseases in 
winter, especially under certain weather 
conditions among which a combination 
of low temperature with fog is chiefly to 
be feared, is a cogent argument for 
adequate space in housing design and 
lay-out. The preservation of infant life 
and the protection of young children 
depend largely upon the recognition of 
this principle. 

How do these considerations apply in 
practice ? Dr. Halliday, in his measles 
inquiry, says of tenement or flatted 
houses that ‘‘there is no reason to be- 
lieve that in a well-constructed and well- 
ventilated tenement building, where the 
families are able to live in isolation, 
exposure in early years is any commoner 
than in a well dispersed population.”’ 
While this opinion is well-founded, it 
does not altogether dispose of the argu- 


‘Bments for and against the tenement 


system for families with young children 
for whom spacing is the important 
factor, as is also access to the open air 
and sunlight. For one thing, I am afraid 
that the danger of infection would be 
increased in high tenements designed for 
family residences, such as those of eight 
or ten storeys. The limitations of the 
high tenement are discussed later. 

In the lay-out of new housing schemes, 


af it is nowadays regarded as essential that 
§ ‘he recreational and social needs of the 
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people to be housed should be provided 
for, not only adequately but even 
generously. The ground required for 
recreation, open spaces, public buildings, 
schools, health centres, etc., is con- 


‘siderable, while ease of access to these 


facilities implies compactness in the 
arrangement of houses on the site, con- 
sistent with health principles. It is 
customary in suburban housing schemes 
to secure balanced development by pro- 
viding a mixture of houses of cottage 
type, four in a block, the terrace house, 
along with the two or three-storey 
tenement. Personally, I would like to 
see a higher proportion of the terrace 
type, as it allows more ground for com- 
munal services and makes for a warmer 
house. The proportion of each type to 
be provided will, of course, depend on 
local circumstances, such as whether the 
area to be developed is central or distal. 
Where flats are provided of three or. 
exceptionally, four storeys, I am greatly 
in favour of the provision of verandah 
balconies with, say, a ledge for window 
plants or flowers. The high tenement 
would make for compactness in lay-out, 
but a solution of this kind is not much 
favoured. 

In the London County Council Plan 
by Mr. J. H. Forshaw and Professor 
Abercrombie, there is a valuable dis- 
cussion of modern housing principles. 
In it the view is expressed that a few 
high blocks of ten-storey buildings, for 
single persons or childless couples, with 
adequate open ground to ensure light 
and air between blocks, might be con- 
structed at carefully selected points. 

I might also quote the American point 
of view taken from a paper by the 
Engineer, City Plan Commission of 
St. Louis :* ‘* When zoning negotiations 
were first undertaken, it was believed 
that more and more high buildings in 
cities were inevitable. Subsequent ex- 
perience has shown that numerous high 
buildings are neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. ... In most zoning ordinances, 
building height regulations have been 





*Public Health Implications in City and 
Regional Planning, by Harland Bartholomew, 
American Journal of Public Health, May 
1943. 





THE FAMILY HOUSE. The main concern of public health is with the family house—one whic 


will give child life its best chance. 


A spacious environment with access to open air 


sunlight is the important factor for families with young children. 


lowered in order to provide for a more 
uniform development. In the various 
zones building heights have been adopted 
which are in harmony with the prevailing 
type of building development, 24 storeys 
for one and two-family dwellings, 3 
storeys for most multiple dwellings, from 
three to twelve storeys for commercial 
development according to location, 8 
storeys for industry.’’ Later in his 
paper, the author says : ‘‘Since we have 
learned more about the undesirability of 
crowding the land, we are gradually 
reducing the number of districts and 
area of districts wherein high buildings 
are permitted.’’ 

In the London proposals it is suggested 
that the distances between flatted tene- 
ments should be: for 3-4 storey flats, 
80 ft.; for 7-storey flats, 150 ft.; for 
10-storey flats, 200 ft.; which should be 
orientated north and south. In northern 
jatitudes, however, these distances may 
be on the low side. As regards the higher 
tenements, they are certainly too low, 
and in the case of 8- and 10-storey flats 
should approximate to 270 ft. and 
300-350 ft. respectively. Thus the dis- 
tance between these high tenements 


would require to be about 100 yards, 


It will have been observed that th 
suggestion for London is that the hig 
tenement should not be occupied } 
families with children and _ that j 
America the tendency is to depart frd 
this type of construction in new housi 
schemes. It is, I think generally agre 
that high tenements are not suita 
residences for families with you 
children. Should it be necessary to eft 
them, say, in the centre of an industf 
area, families with children should} 
restricted to the lower floors, an efficit 
system of house management introducel 
ample ground set aside for recreati( 
and the burning of raw coal reduced 
a minimum. But I feel that these f 
tenements should be regarded as a 
concession to necessity. 

In spite of the housing developmé 
in pre-war years, both within the ai 
and beyond its boundaries, performam™ 
has fallen behind requirements, a re 
estimate of which is about 90 
houses, in order to make up arrears# 
building, relieve overcrowding 
multiple occupancy and enable the m 
unfit houses to be dealt with. 
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A LETCHWORTH 
PIONEER 


HEN in Letchworth, we call at the 

People’s House to see if the almost 
legendary W. G. Furmston still pervades 
it. There he always is, in shirt-sleeves 
behind the bar, radiating sense and 
humour. This time he gave us a 
privately-printed book, his Ancestral 


| Jottings. It is a document from which 
| a skilled editor could make a first-class 


~. little history of a family and a character; 


Photographs : 

idm 1. House on the rs. Radlett, by C. J. E. 
Marshall, A.R.1.B.A. 
. Bill Brandt photo by courtesy Of Cadbury Bros. 

: Studio Lisa photo, 


One of the reasons why supply has 
iM not overtaken demand is that people are 


now occupying houses longer than they | 


did formerly, because of the increased 
M@ length of life they now enjoy. The 
operation of this factor alone has added 
about 25 per cent to present day re- 
quirements as compared with former 
times. It also raises the question of 
provision for those whose families havé 
“grown up and have left the parental 


roof, The claims of this group of the | ~ t 
| picture; The Skittles, whose name and 


€ pr ; Dull | nature so infuriated that idealist of 
the city is very large, and it will be no | 


population are considerable. 
The programme of house building for 


® casy task to allocate the new houses as 


they become ready among so many | 


claimants and to balance humanitarian 
and health considerations. The city is 


about to make its biggest investment in | ; 
| quaintance with poverty and the seamy 


| side of things, have taken nothing of 


“& public health in the interests of its young 
aE citizens. From this standpoint, high 
M priority would be accorded to the newly 
married, to young people with families 
who have never had a house of their 
own, and to those families who require 
a better and healthier house than they 
now ed and who are likely to use 
it well, 


| and we hope this will be done and the 


book made available to the wider public. 
The story moves from life in working- 


| class districts of Kent and South London 
| to a small-holding and the famous 


Skittles Inn at Letchworth. It is sobering 


| to note the effect of the spectacular 


failure of an architect, the younger 
Pugin, on the family fortunes of a 
building worker; and impressive to note 


| the effect on a serious yet cheerful 
| enquiring mind of the turmoil of 


Socialist and Rationalist argument in 
the London of the 1890’s. Naturally, 
The Skittles takes the centre of the 


beer, G. K. Chesterton, with its 
‘*emphasis by omission.’’ A life of 
ceaseless work, responsibility for a 
family of 11 children, and close ac- 


the bloom off Bill Furmston’s vitality 
and optimism at 75. The outlook and 
philosophy of such a man, simply 
expressed, deserve study by anyone 
interested in persons and places, 





PLANNING 


for 


Individuals— 


by 
HAROLD CONOLLY a.r.1.8.<. 


Deputy County Architect, 
Essex County Council 


What Does the Public Want ? 


How do we find out—we official 
architects—what the public wants or 
needs ? Our Councils tell us what they 
want to pay for in rates, but can they 
tell us in detail what their constituents 
as individuals really want? Much of 
the work of physical reconstruction will 
fall on local authorities. It is a big 
responsibility. How far, collectively and 
individually, can the ratepayer assist ? 
The planners and architects will have 
many decisions to make on their own, 
inevitably, but they should know what 
the public want. This is the starting 
point. How shall we get accurate in- 
formation to help the Planner-Architect 
and the Borough Surveyor draw up their 
schemes and advise their Councils—for 
instance, what sort of houses their 
people want. How will these men know 
or guess how their people will accept, 
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How To Find Out 


The available methods at the m 
include personal observations — 
Councillors and officials by contact wi 
ratepayers; postal ballots—questi 
naires and ‘‘gallup polls’’ with 
handling of results, with publication 
plans, or the building of sample h 
on which opinions are invited; 
Social Surveys of the Bristol 
Bourneville type, or Ministry of 
formation’s Wartime Social Surv 
There seems to me to be a case for 
special voluntary body to forge an 
link in the chain of contacts betw 
citizen and administrator. Its ob 
would be those of being friendly ad 
and critic of its local council.: 

















needs and tastes. 


partitions within each type of house. 





The Housing Manual aimed at setting down standards of accommodatith 
equipment in a form which would allow freedom to the designer and satisfy i 

Suggested post-war house plans fall into three basie 3Y 
determined by the arrangements for cooking and eating meals. 
kitchen-living room house, (b) the dining-kitchen house, and (c) the working 
house. The first two of these type-plans are shown opposite. Mr. Conolly 

of this movement towards ‘‘ freedom within standardisation,’’ but goes on to 
that a greater degree of individuality might be achieved by the use of 


These are 1 ag 

















THE KITCHEN-LIVING ROOM HOUSE 


for a household of five, with a separate 
sitting room and a downstairs W.C. 
Suitable for a north aspect. Area 900 sq. ft. 


TO HEAT APPLIANCES 


COOKING 


EE) Principat” [=] Avxttary 


80 Ks 
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THE DINING- KITCHEN HOUSE for a 
household of five. Both living room and 
kitchen are at the back. Area: 900 sq. ft. 
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A New Link With The People 


My own suggestion is the establish- 
ment of a new kind of Civic Society. 
This would include the personal work 
done by the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
and continue the broad ideals of older 
Civic Societies already established in 
many places. The kind of Society I have 
in mind could talk and listen to both 
Local Authority and Individual. Such 
Societies could provide much useful 
local help, and information for official 
consumption. At all costs we must 
avoid the official ‘‘take it or leave it’’ 
attitude, not very common, but always 
a demagogic danger. We ought to 


frame a sort of Official’s Ten Com- 


mandments beginning :— 
**Thou shalt not say ‘I’ve designed this 
and you’ve got to like it,’’’ or 


**Thou shalt not say or imply ‘That’s 
the best you will get and you must 
put up with it.’ °’ 


Housing For Special Needs 


The Dudley Report realises the need 
for special housing for single persons 
and old people. For the typical 3- 
bedroom house the Committee has pro- 
duced a number of alternative ground 
plans. The schoolchild is remembered 
in the quiet place for homework—the 
proper outbuilding for the gardener’s 
tools—and so on. This is a big advance 
—it isn’t just numbers of houses this 
time. But the Report is one thing and 
the four million householders-to-be 
another. Who is going to choose, in 
each district, which of these alternative 
house plans is to be built—and why ? 
The job is surely one in which my pro- 
posed Civic Society could help a very 
great deal. Is it possible by movable 
or demountable partitions to give the 
individual tenant some personal choice 
in the internal arrangements of his 
home ? I think it is. The householder 
might well have the choice between one 
large living room and two smaller ones, 
and so, too, exercise some choice on the 
first floor by movable ‘‘ wardrobe-unit’’ 
partitions. Obviously, we can’t build 
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four million made-to-measure house 
but we can, I think, take note of 
methods used by certain mulfj 
tailors. The utmost possible exten 
choice should be striven for in plan 

in fittings of new houses. Each ter 
should, I submit, be able to choose 

or electricity for cooking. 


Avoiding Monotony 


I know from experience that 
tenants resent the monotony of 
earlier housing estates. To them { 
speculative builder’s specious ornami 
and restless assortment of designs vy 
socially and aesthetically satisfacto 
Many and pathetic were our tenag 
attempts personally to make 
Council houses ‘‘different.’’ Thew 
desires for individual expression are it 
stinctive, sincere—even praiseworthy, 
Let’s get them into focus—into per 
spective. Let’s make these individual 
individuals articulate in a constructive 
way. Let the architect provide properly, 
aesthetically and usefully for this ind 
viduality, as it should be provided for 
in the first place, and not by the house 
wife or handyman in the second. Thi 
urge for individuality is especially valt 
able in the social-service State, and th 
modern architect can and will provid 
all the architectural variety a reasonabk 
man requires. But he must cleatly 
be told the wishes of the publt 
first. 


The New Clients 


If the modern architect has today lo 
his valued private client of the Forsyt 
era, who commissioned him to build# 
country house to their mutual ma 
nificence, we official architects at leat 
have gained Mr. and Mrs. Everymané 
our clients. They aren’t known to® 
personally, and they aren’t vocal excep 
through the recorded instructions of ti 
democratic machine. But they are vey 
real to us in some ways, perhaps mor 
real than the country house patron. Ow 
clients are a varied assortment of hum 
beings with an infinite combination 
human needs and desires. What do tht) 
want? Here’s the task of us a 
together, to find out. 
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SWEDISH HOUSING 


and TOWN PLANNING 


New Ideals 


N SWEDEN, as in most other European 

countries, housing occupies the centre 
of interest in post-war economic plan- 
ning. Naturally, the war has had an 
adverse effect on Swedish housing. It 
brought construction almost to a com- 
plete standstill in 1940-41 and although 
a great deal of State-subsidised building 
has been done since then, there is still an 
acute shortage. The exceptionally high 
Marriage rate, due to war-time pros- 
perity, has created a further demand for 
new homes. 

The kernel of the Swedish housing 
problem, however, is not the problem of 
now to construct an adequate number of 
new buildings. It is the high cost of 
building. This has led to a reduced space 
standard, which in Stockholm, where the 
conditions are worse than elsewhere, has 
reached scandalous proportions. Long 
before the second German war, Stock- 
holm had gained the unenviable reputa- 
tion of having the highest rents in the 
world for the most congested dwellings. 
_STATE AID. The idea of State aid 
in housing began to be propagated in 





in Building 


by 
EDWARD G. SANDSTROM 





1930 in conjunction with the agricultural 
crisis which by then threatened to be- 
come permanent. When further measures 
were taken to relieve the high unemploy- 
ment rate during the depression of the 
early ’thirties, a new general housing 
policy was framed and from that time on 
State aid has been given a steadily in- 
creased importance in Swedish housing. 
In the five years before the war, a huge 
house-building programme was under 
way, and 1939 saw all previous records 
broken with a nation-wide production of 
45,000 new dwellings, representing an 
investment of more than 1,000 million 
kroner (£54 million). State aid at 
the outset became directed towards 
relieving the congested conditions under 
which large city families belonging to 
the low-income groups were forced to 
live. By so doing, it became inevitable 
that a new principle entered into public 
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housing policy, namely the framing 
of minimum requirements as to space 
and amenities as conditions for ob- 
taining cheap credits for this kind of 
housing. Both as a result of the directed 
efforts of the building credit bureau and 
general demands, living conditions im- 
proved rapidly during these pre-war 
years. Still, in spite of all this activity, 
conditions were far from satisfactory in 
1939. About 1.5 million people, or about 
25 per cent of the population, either 
lived in condemned or sub-standard 
dwellings, or under congested conditions. 
The number of dwellings with more than 
2 persons per room was 205,000. The 
number of condemned or sub-standard 
houses was 150,000 and roughly 50 per 
cent of all Swedish families lived in 
dwellings containing one room and 
kitchen or less. No wonder then that the 


progressively improved social standards - 


resulted, under these conditions, in a 
record low birth-rate. After military 
building activity had reached its peak in 
1941, building labour was faced with the 
threat of widespread unemployment. 
Slowly housing construction once again 
became necessary both as a means of 
abating unemployment and combating 
a pending housing crisis. It would lead 
too far to enter into the details of the 
new housing policy adopted during the 
second half of the European war in order 
to encourage new construction. To put 
it briefly, it is a combination of State 
tertiary loans at low interest and a sub- 
vention, amounting to about 10 per cent 
of the production cost and formally dis- 
guised as a loan free of interest and 
amortization, granted under the con- 
dition that the cost of the site does not 
exceed the .1935 price level. 

By means of these aids it has been 
possible in the past two years to maintain 
a level of new construction exceeding 
the average during the ’thirties. In 1942, 
23,000 new dwellings were constructed, 
in the following year 32,000, and by the 
end of 1944 it is estimated that close to 
39,000 dwellings were made ready for 
occupation. This new construction has 
not been sufficient to wipe out the short- 
age, but it has succeeded in retarding a 
crisis which might have had severe con- 
sequences on Swedish economy. 
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POST-WAR HOUSING. There is} 
the present housing policy at least 9 
good feature which holds promise f 
the future. All applications for St 
tertiary mortgages, which are granted 
to 90 per cent of the total value of t 
property for private builders of mult 
storey flats, and 85 per cent for fami 
houses, must be accompanied by detail 
plans and specifications which 
scrutinised by the official architects ¢ 
engineers. There is no doubt that thi 
central control has contributed great 
towards an improved standard, espeg 
ally in regard to sleeping accommo 
tion. For the first time in the history oj 
Swedish housing, it has been possible t 
achieve a minimum of two bedrooms pe 
family. State-subsidised housing is going 
to be a permanent feature in Swedish) 
post-war economy—on that there seen 
to be unanimous agreement amon 
all political parties. There is a goo 
reason for this, because if the present 
technical standard of housing is to 
maintained and further improved as‘ 
space and amenities, it will be difficul 
to reduce building costs substantially, 

CITY PLANNING. From a sotiil 
and aesthetic point of view it is tok 
regretted that the expansion of tk 
Swedish cities was to occur at a tim 
when architecture as an art, an 
aesthetic feeling generally, were at 
very low ebb. Small and charmig 
provincial towns which had grow 
naturally and had become organically 
integrated with their surroundings, & 
panded rapidly with the industrialisatio 
of the country during the last decades 
of the 19th century. Within a short tim 
their populations had multiplied wit 
the influx of the new industrial worker. 

It was perhaps inevitable that in thé 
rapid transformation a great mai) 
opportunities were lost. Nevertheles, 
the relatively late advent of Swedish 
industrialisation gave town planners @ 
that time a good opportunity to study 
the effects in other countries of ths 
revolution on housing and 
growth. However, instead of benefiting 
by previous errors, the Swedish cif 
authorities repeated the mistakes ma 
elsewhere. Without regard for anything 
but the idea of packing a maxim 
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number of people into a minimum 
amount of space, the planning authori- 
ties proceeded to lay out, with the help 
of a T-square and dynamite, a grid 
system of blocks packed with multi- 
storey flats. No parks, no playgrounds, 
no open spaces were provided for. 
And this, be it noted, in one of the 
most spacious countries in Europe, 
having a population per square mile 
only comparable to the newly-settled 
countries overseas. 

This wrong start made the inhabitants 
of Swedish cities a population of flat- 
dwellers, whereas the natural conditions 
screamed for a development of the one- 
family house. In this connection it is 
interesting to compare the situation in 
the United States, where the correspond- 
ing development took place at about the 
same time. There, 80 per cent of the 
urban population today lives in one- 
family houses, as against 15 per cent in 
Sweden. 

This mistaken choice of the flat 60-65 
years ago has coloured Swedish housing 
ever since. The early mistakes in city 
planning, however, became appreciated 
after a few decades, and parks and green 
squares began to be introduced at the 
turn of the century. But the density 
continued to be extremely high in all new 
areas laid out within the city proper up 
to and immediately after the war of 
1914-18. The early gross density of 
about 700 persons per acre dropped 
somewhat during these years, but no real 
advances were made until the latter 
"twenties when the new and human con- 
cept entered into Swedish town planning. 

British - inspired garden - towns had 
been developed in the early part of the 
century, and the more open forms of 
development conforming to nature were 
achieved, but these residential areas 
were restricted to the wealthier classes. 
Another form of one-family residential 
area, also developed along English lines, 
were the relatively low cost ‘*own home’’ 
districts in the outskirts of the larger 
Cities, where individually owned dwell- 
Ings were built with economic aid from 
public funds. This movement was 
originally inspired as a means of com- 
bating emigration, but its scope soon 
widened, and it became the first and for 
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many years the only form of public aid 
given to families who desired a house of 
their own, 


NEW IDEALS OF CITY 
PLANNING 

The open plan with single blocks of 
flats or terraced three-story flats, well- 
spaced at suitable distances from each 
other and laid out in conformity to the 
natural conditions of the site, has been 
in fashion for the past fourteen years in 
Stockholm and other Swedish cities. 
This type of layout has been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, however. In 
too many cases, especially when State- 
owned land is exploited for building 
sites, the high cost of the land has 
cramped the town planners in their 
attempts to achieve the desired spacious- 
ness, and in many new areas the density 
is still far too high when compared with 
modern British standards. In fact, it is 
only when city-owned land has been 
used that something approaching the 
ideal has been achieved. 

The well-balanced, self-contained com- 
munity, planned to include shopping 
facilities, recreational centres, schools 
and other communal buildings fre- 
quented in daily life, and within easy 
access of the place of employment, is as 
yet only under discussion in Sweden, 
British and American ideas of the 
planned neighbourhood are eagerly 
studied by Swedish architects and town 
planners, and, in one community south 
of Stockholm still in the planning stage, 
these ideas will be carried out. This type 
of community, however, is actually not 
new in Sweden, where heavy industry 
has always been located at the source of 
raw material and water power and thus 
given rise to small industrial communi- 
ties of about the same size as the ideal 
neighbourhood. All that is needed is to 
provide these communities with the 
amenities of modern communal life, and 
that is already being done in a great 
many places. 

As for the larger cities, the major 
problem of planning for the post-war 
period is the unravelling of the traffic 
tangle. With the return of petrol, traffic 
conditions in Stockholm will be chaotic. 
In this city, with its many natural bottle- 
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necks, only drastic means can accom- 
plish a satisfactory solution of the traffic 
problem which threatens to choke all 
business life in the central area. Expen- 
sive construction of bridges, tunnels, 
highways and other forms of traffic 
devices is one solution, but it is felt that 
a considerable relief in traffic congestion 
may be had in a more economical and 
socially acceptable way by a regrouping 
of the population around their centres 
of employment. 

The details of this proposed and, be it 
noted, voluntary, regrouping have not 
been published, but the chief instrument 
to be used is a municipal housing ex- 
change combined with a system of per- 





The living room in a Gustavsberg terraced house. The suggested furnishing scheme is, 
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SWEDEN has achieved a high 


degree of elegance and simplicity 
in the production of furniture 
and housing equipment. This 
elegance of design was not, how- 
ever, equalled by a high space 
standard in housing, as the © 
author of this article points out, 
Accommodation standards were 
low compared with our own 
programme between the wars, 
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based on a budget not exceeding 2,000 Kroner (£117) for the entire house. 


manent subsidies. By this means and 
with the aid of propaganda and the 
close co-operation of all interested 
parties it is felt that the benefits both to 
the individual and the city could be made 
attractive enough to overcome the 
inertia of residential habits. The benefits 
to the employees are plain. Instead of 
riding in ovércrowded public transport 


from, in many cases, one end of the cily 
to the other, they will be able to reach 
their place of work in a few minutes’ 
walking time. As a further inducement, 
an up-grading of the family’s housing 
standard will be attempted at the same 
time, the city paying the difference @ 
rent in form of a permanent subsidy. 

The scheme holds many attractions 
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Sweden has made rapid strides during the 
war in the development of ‘prefabricated 
houses. Photographs above and at the 
begining of this article show two different 
types of timber cottages. The larger 
photo shows a prefabricated Gustavsberg 
cottage containing three bedrooms. It has 
atotal area of 770 sq. ft. 


for industry, too. By eliminating a great 
deal of unnecessary passenger travel 
through the heart of the city, the present 
congestion will be relieved, at much less 
cost to the taxpayer than the expensive 
traffic palliatives that would otherwise 
be essential. 


RECTIFYING OLD MISTAKES 
In conclusion, it may be said that to a 
very great extent the new sociological 
outlook in town planning and housing 
will be directed towards rectifying the 
errors of the past—some of them perhaps 
inevitable, but in too many cases the 
tesult of shortsightedness, self-interest 
and plain stupidity. To this generation 
of Swedes, housing is becoming the 
panacea for all social evils. What the 
Cathedral was to their ancestors, the 
Bible to their grandfathers, and Kreuger 
debentures to their fathers, the modern, 
spacious home (filled of course with 
stainless steel and labour-saving gadgets) 
has become to them ! Swedish housing 
and home furnishing are without a 
doubt, from an international point of 
view, the most valuable and interesting 
of present-day Swedish creative effort. 
Y are, in fact, the only worthwhile 
expression of Swedish political life today. 
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Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
on Density Standards 


We are embarking on a long-term plan 
to make our cities fit for all classes of our 
people to live in. It seems in some cities 
a herculean task to achieve the degree of 
reduction of density of population 
necessary. In my own Borough, the 
Royal Borough of Kensington, for in- 
stance, we have many more people than 
could be properly re-housed on the spot. 
We know that even at present the 
majority of the Borough’s working-class 
folk want houses with gardens, but it 
seems almost inconceivable that we can, 
in such an area, meet their wishes. Yet 
can we imagine building for all these 
people blocks of high flats to last for a 
hundred years? And what will be the 
effect on the family and the birth-rate if 
we do? I am right up against this 
problem at the moment. My Council has 
to decide which way it will go, and we 
have to think, not merely of what we are 
going to do about the urgent housing 
shortage, but what sort of Kensington we 
are planning for all time. We cannot 
solve the problem by ourselves. 

I see no solution except in a national 
standard of maximum living density which 
Kensington and other Authorities re- 
sponsible for congested areas should be 
under obligation to work to, coupled with 
two further measures: national compensa- 
tion for the cost of land we have to buy 
over its value for low-density housing; 
and the transfer out of such cities as 
London of some part of the industry and 
business which produce the excessive local 
demand for housing. 


—From a paper read by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh at the Conference of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, held on March 1, 1945. The 
full text of the paper is available. 
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SHOPPING AREAS ‘ 


By A. EDWARD HAMMOND 





* 


The ‘Retailers’ Advisory Committee on Town Planning has issued 
a Statement* ‘‘for the guidance of those concerned with town 
planning,’ in which are described in general terms the provisions 
which, in the considered opinion of its members, town planning 
should make for retail shops and stores. It is here reviewed by 
the planning and construction correspondent of many of the leading 





retail trade journals, 
works on shop planning. 





who is also the author of several standard 
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( 
HIS PAMPHLET presents the retailer’s They should have thought in terms 
point of view. That was to be of opportunity for the betterment of § Pp 
expected. physical, social, and trading conditions, J s 
The pity of it is that that viewpoint The three are not incompatible, but, § o 
has too little regard for the accepted rather, complementary. Indeed, the § a 
basic principles ofcontemporary physical third would be a corollary of the other § m 
planning. two. th 
A more satisfactory approach to the Instéad, this Committee appear to 
problems of the location, size and lay- have been on the defensive. That § i 
out of post-war shopping centres—for typifies a common tendency in retailing, J 
problems they are—would surely have There is always evident a fear that § ¢ 
been through acceptance of the fact that, planning proposals will cut across trade J » 
in the interest of progress, certain development, in the narrow, local sense § - 
changes are desirable, if not inevitable. of that word. - RK 
One of the fundamentals of town or The average retailer thinks of physical } 
regional planning is the creation of planning in terms of bureaucracy, and, | b 
communities and, ipso facto, the de- behind all town and regional planning } 
velopment of community life. ‘‘Can schemes, he smells the rat of hampering | of 
retail distribution be developed on _ control. He fears regimentation; 4 
parallel lines with this community set- standardisation which implies monotony, | at 
up ?’’ is, in my opinion, the question a threat of segregation likely to rob | & 
that members of this Committee (formed shopping of its liveliness and sociability. | DC 
at the suggestion of the Ministry of ‘*These planners want to put us in | PI 
Town and Country Planning) should our place, and we are just not going to | fie 
have asked themselves. stand for it,’’ is the frequent attitude of ] G 
the retailer. One senses something of } de 
— where Fw = ae re egies that attitude in this Statement. For § m 
and issue e Netaiiers visor. om- H 
mittee on Sie Planning. Price 4d. from example, oe the second p aragraph of t 
National Chamber of Trade, 3 Victoria Introduction, the Committee state: 
Street, London, S.W.1. ‘*. . . we have recognised that town | of 
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A present-day shopping street in Durham 
(from Thomas Sharp’s Cathedral City — A 
Plan for Durham). 


planning must provide also for other 
social requirements, and where these 
conflict with the needs of shopkeepers 
and shoppers we have endeavoured to 
maintain a proper balance between 
them.”’ 

If the long view is taken, confliction of 
interests need not be accepted as in- 
evitable: in physical planning it is 
essential to be not only broad-minded 
but also long-sighted. 

‘There has been, one must admit, a 
general neglect of shopping requirements 
by planners in the past. The standard 
books on town planning have almost 


completely ignored this most vital part - 


of a town’s needs. 

But this charge can no longer be laid 
at the door of the planners. It is 
certainly not true of the planning pro- 
posals put forward for such towns as 
Plymouth, Wolverhampton, Maccles- 
field, Durham, Bath, Canterbury and 
Glasgow. These have shown an obvious 
desire to meet the requirements of 
modern shoppers. There is no attempt 
at turning the shopping centre into a 
backwater. It is accepted as a vital part 
of community life. 
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' Under the heading ‘‘Physical Plan- 
ning of Shops and Stores’’ (that heading 
is misleading, for its suggests the plan- 
ning of individual establishments : 
‘*Location of Shopping Centres’’ would 
have been a truer description) the 
Committee say that it is fundamental to 
the whole issue of town planning as 
applied to shops and stores that shop 
location be planned to afford maximum 
convenience for the shopping public, 
and to provide a friendly and lively 
shopping ‘atmosphere. 

That is obviously the ideal to aim at; 
but it would be just as reasonable for 
the motor trade to say roads must be 
planned to give maximum convenience 
for the motorist and to provide pleasant 
and picturesque surroundings. The 
educational authorities, the entertain- 
ment and catering interests, the in- 
dustrialists, and the potential occupants 
of houses, all have their points of view. 

But all will have to recognise that 
there are certain overriding considera- 
tions to which concessions must be 
made, and one of these is the great 
problem of traffic. 

The Committee explain in the Memo- 
randum ‘‘Road Traffic Problems in 
Relation to Shopping Centres,’’ in- 
cluded in this pamphlet as an appendix, 
that most, if not all, popular shopping 
centres have grown up in main thorough- 
fares carrying a substantial volume of 
traffic. But they do not mention that 
many such so-called ‘‘Centres’’ have 
become inconveniently elongated on 
roads built for slow horse traffic. 

They say this type of development, 
with its admitted disadvantages of 
excessive traffic, narrow pavements, 
many side turnings, high accident rate, 
and necessarily low rate of traffic flow, 
is popular with the shopping public 
which, they add, ‘‘is conservative in 
outlook and lazy in its habits.’’ For 
this. reason, this type of shopping street 
is also popular with retailers who, say 
the Committee, ‘‘are justifiably appre- 
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A PROPOSAL FOR MACCLESFIELD by W. Dobson Chapman, showing the new shopping centre 
between Chester Gate and Stanley Street. 


hensive of proposals likely to change 
radically the character of the street in 
which they carry on business.”’ 

The inference to be drawn from all 
this is that the Committee wish to see 
as little change as possible. It follows 
therefore that they wish to encourage 
the alleged conservatism and laziness of 
the public. 


Progress in retail distribution is, in 
my opinion, far more likely to bk 
brought about by courageous expet- 
ment than by anticipatory fears of the 
result of change. 

Under the heading ‘‘Numbers and 
Types of Shops,’’ the Committee say: 
**It is obviously necessary that the 
planner should know how many shops 


WELWYN STORES, by Louis de Soissons, A.R.A., a well planned department store. The 
photograph shows the covered footway on the right. 
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and stores would be required in each 
-centre’’; but they add, ‘‘... it is rarely 
possible to give a precise answer to this 
question.’” The Committee claim to 
¥. @ have had certain investigations made, 
and summarise the result in an appendix. 
“-@ These figures are, however, of little help, 
“+ “@ because the classification of trades is 

*@ poor and insufficiently specialised. For 
example, ‘‘fishmonger’’and ‘‘ fried fish”’ 
are separately represented, as are also 
x, | g§ “footwear’’ and ‘‘boot repairs’’; yet 
there is complete disregard of the trend 
for hosiery, millinery, children’s wear, 
lingerie, fabrics, woollens, wools, and 
fashion-wear to be speciatised and thus 
to need separate shops. These are all 
included under the heading ‘‘ Draper,’’ 
aterm which is tending to become out 
of date as a trade designation. 

The Committee say ‘‘evidence of this 
kind confirms that it is not possible to 
estimate precisely the shopping needs of 
a particular community, still less to 


on 











on is, in 
y to be “It is clearly a waste of energy and 
S expel § effort to devote to the relief or individual 
rs of the F cure of preventable disease, time and 
money and skill which might better be 
bers and devoted to remaving its causes. This does 
‘ea . not mean that those whom we have 
ny shops allowed to fall victims, even to preventable 
diseases, should be left to their fate. But 
it does mean that our principal effort 
tore. Tk § should be directed to stopping the leak. 
If, as is an established fact, consumption 











could be reduced to a tithe of its present 
Magnitude by diverting half our over- 
Wowded city populations. to small in- 
‘Wstrial towns of the garden city type, it 
isclearly madness to go on allowing fresh 
‘industries to be established and fresh 
houses built in those great spreading wens 
are gradually eating up our 
Country and our race. No subsequent 

tpenditure on sanatoriums, cod-liver oil 
Wa funerals will make good the national 
‘oss which our momentary greed will have 
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forecast how they are likely to change in 
future years.”’ 


That seems to leave us where we 
started. 


The Committee favour a reasonable 
degree of architectural control. They 
say: ‘*... we feel that the display of 
general advertisements on shop frontages 
above the fascia line, or on the gable 
ends of shops, is undesirable and should 
be prohibited.’’ But they do hot favour 
guard rails along pavement edges, nor 
subways or pedestrian bridges for cross- 
ing busy shopping streets. 

It would have been interesting and 
helpful if this Committee had included 
an opinion on the Royal Academy 
Planning Committee’s proposals for the 
incorporation of shopping centres at 
ring-road junctions. I am afraid that 
is one of the planning reports that was 
condemned as ‘‘too academic’’ without 
being read. 


TROIS oe ie 





cost us.’’—Dr. Harry Roberts in Then 
and Now: Recent Developments in 
Medicine (Staples Commonplace Book). 


* * * 


‘*The arts begin among communities 
before money. .. . Among, the many 
things shattered on earth in this century 
has been the sense of permanence, of 
security, of a central home or abiding 
place. Men have been able to rush about 
at speed and have become less tied to 
possessions; people in the country tend to 
go to London for the day: people in 
London tend to go to the country for the 
week-end. There must have been an 
enormous decrease in week-end reading, 
in the gathering of libraries, and in the 
wish for an abiding place among those 
who formerly read, collected books and 
established homes.’’—John Masefield, 
speaking at a meeting of the National 
Book League. 












“THESE GARDEN 


S the reconstruction peopentis of the 
great cities come out and the official 
**line’’ is gradually made known, it 
becomes clear that a measure of decen- 
tralisation has majority as well as 
Official opinion on its side. Even 
minority architectural groups who 
advocate replacing outworn houses by 
multi-storey blocks, are agreed that a 
number of people will have to move out 
to give more breathing space in city 
centres. In spite of this, many miscon- 
ceptions about the facts of a decentralisa- 
tion policy are still current :-— 


“ Thev want to cover the country- 
side with a wilderness of little 
houses.” 

One of the fundamental aims of the 
Garden City movement is to avoid 
scattered development. Under the pre- 
war free-for-all attitude to development, 
people who could afford to do so were 
able to build more or less what they 
liked, where they liked. The Town and 
Country PlanningAssociation has always 
favoured grouping architect-designed 
houses in reasonably compact town 
units, containing workplaces, a wide 
variety of community buildings, and 
surrounded by reserved countryside for 
agricultural and recreation. 


“ There is no room in Britain for 
new towns.” 

A journey along one of the more 
popular by-pass roads may give the im- 
pression that the whole of Britain is 
covered by ribbon development. In fact, 
there are roughly 50 million acres of 
unbuilt-on land in Britain. In order to 
accommodate the 6 million people dis- 
placed by more spacious city planning, 
only one per cent of this unbuilt-on land 
would be required—not only for houses, 
but for the necessary, factories and civic 
buildings as well, 


“If Industry is attracted into 

country towns will labour not be 

drawn away from agriculture ?” 
The argument that agricultural work- 
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ers will be drawn away from the land to 
work in factories in the country towns, 
is not supported by practical farmers, 
who say that one of the principal reasons 
for the drift from the land to the city has 
been the lack of nearby recreational 
facilities and educational opportunities 
for children. Primitive housing cond: 
tions, and the absence of water, gas an 
electricity, have also been most if 
portant factors. All these necessary séf- 
vices could be more readily supplied it 
the villages if suitable modern industries 
were brought to country towns. Vély) 
often a whole family has been known 
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leave the land because there was no 
alternative employment in the area for 
one member of the family. 


“You'll never get people to move 
ional get peop 


from where they are” 

On the other hand, people are on the 
move all the time. Before the war there 
Was too much movement of population. 
Unemployed workers moved in thou- 
sands from South Wales and the other 
Special Areas to the Greater London 
Region. Unemployed workers in Scot- 
land moved as far as America. Professor 
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Sir Patrick Abercrombie, in the pre- 
amble to the L.C.C. Plan, spoke with 
regret of the ‘‘best elements’? among 
the younger people in the L.C.C. area 
who moved outside the L.C.C, boundary 
in order to live in a healthier, more open 
environment. People will always move 
for these two reasons—to find work and 
to obtain a good house in pleasant sur- 
roundings. Combine the: two factors 
and there will be no difficulty in popu- 
lating all the new towns and extensions 
to country towns that we need, without 
any ‘‘direction.’’ 


“Industry would spoil the 
characteristic English Country 
villages.” 

Whenever the suggestion is made that 
a well-planned industrial zone might be 
added to a small town there are those 
who immediately think of Lavenham, or 
some other village of special charm and 
beauty, and apparently imagine that 
**these planning vandals’’ propose to 
put a cement works in the middle of the 
village street. In its evidence to the Scott 
Committee, the Town and Country 
Planning Association made it clear that 
its policy was not to parcel out industry 
in this way. Modern industrial economy 
demands the type of services that can 
best be provided in towns of 20,000 
population and upwards. Village in- 
dustry is almost entirely limited to 
certain agricultural industries and family 
businesses. 


“ The existing Garden Cities are 
mere dormitories of London.” 
Letchworth Garden City has over 100 
factories and businesses. Very few people 
travel to London to work. In Welwyn 
there are nearly 100 factories and 
businesses. Because of the nearness of 
the town to London, some professional 
people, who find Welwyn a pleasant 
place to live in, travel to London daily. 
In addition to providing work for the 
vast majority of those who live there, the 
two Garden Cities employ many people 
who live in nearby villages. 
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VILLAGE HOUSING IN THE U.S.S.R. This perspective view of a village street shows house 
with earthen walls planned for the Ukraine and the North Caucasus. 


VILLAGE HOUSING IN THE U.S.S.R 


By Nikolai Shestopal 


(Soviet Authority on Architecture and Engineering) 


HE German occupants did terrific inside the houses, water is supplied from 
damage in many rural districts of the wells (usually a well to each house, but 

Soviet Union and burnt down thousands in a few cases one well to two 
of village houses. The Soviet Govern- houses). 
ment is taking extensive measures to Every collective farmer is granted the 
replace them by houses for collective loan of 10,000 roubles which covers the 
farmers, which will include everything average cost of a house, for a period of 
to accord with the improved living con- ten years, interest free. The first pay- 
ditions and higher cultural level of rural ment is to be made three years after the 
dwellings. loan is granted, so that the whole-tem 

The village house stands in a small- creditamounts to thirteen years. Families 
holding sufficiently large to provide a_ of soldiers killed in action receive th 
vegetable garden, orchard and necessary same sum as a grant which is no 
out-buildings to accommodate cattle, returnable. 
poultry, tools, etc., which form the per- The main building material used it 
sonal property of the farmer. The size village houses is timber and this is pre 
of the smallholding varies from just over vided by the State free of charge. 
half an acre to 1% acres. other material is supplied at fixed 

Designs for village houses are drawn Government prices. The actual worko 
up by prominent architects, and the the building is carried out by special 
building of them is in the hands of _ brigades of building workers. Surveying 
Government organisations. Designs for of the building site is done free of charg 
houses differ greatly in view of the vary- by the Government. Building of roads 
ing climatic conditions in the U.S.S.R. and provision of amenities in the village 
and the different peoples with their is also borne by the State. 
different tastes. When designs for the new house 

Every house contains a dining-room, _ reach the localities in which they are # 
sometimes combined with a kitchen, be erected, they are discussed by local 
some with a separate kitchen, bedrooms, specialists and by the public, who 
living-rooms and all necessary out- a final selection of those most appf& 
houses, sheds, etc. Toilets are built priate to the region. 
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MB MTown or Country ... ? 


WHY NOT TOWNS IN THE COUNTRY ? 


BY 
GEORGE POLLOCK 
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HE airman from Bow looked amazed. 
‘*Wot, go back to London ! Wot, 
after this !’’ With a quick, bird-like 
gesture, his hand embraced the sur- 
rounding Suffolk countryside. ‘‘Not on 
your life.’ Then, conversationally, 
“You'd ’ardly believe wot you can find 
to do in the country.”’ 

In Doncaster another lad spoke 
rather wistfully. ‘‘I’m not looking 
forward to going back home—I’ll miss 
the lads too much.’’ His home is a 
remote and: isolated coastguard station 


lied from on the Lincolnshire coast. 
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Service life has given to each a new 
experience : to the Londoner the dis- 
covery of the calm and peace and infinite 
variety of the country—treally living in 
the country ; to the country lad the 
pleasure and companionship of com- 
munal life. 


* * * 


These are not merely two isolated 
extremists. Their war-time experience 
is true of many. Their ideal is a com- 
promise between country and city. It is 
the ideal of many who have made these 
twin discoveries, either in the Services, 
Civil Defence, factory workers’ hostels 
oreven under evacuation schemes. They 
seek neither overcrowding nor solitude, 
wanting the best in the country and the 
best in the town, and their solutions are 
best crystallised by the satellite town 
plan. This gives them the sense that they 
belong to a community, supplying them 
with ample companionship and a means 
of outlet for their interests, yet at the 
same time it avoids the possibility of 
their being hemmed in inescapably by 
sprawling acres of suburbia, making 
their freedom of the countryside a 
virtual impossibility. 











The attraction of both town and 
country life was summarised by 
Ebenezer Howard in his famous 
phrase, ‘‘town-country magnet.”’ 
Its realisation between the wars 
took the form of suburban devel- 
opment—swelling the great cities 
and ruining the countryside, but 
producing the advantages of 
neither town nor country. The 
principles of true satellite de- 
velopment are now beginning to 
be better understood. Mr. George 
Pollock, a Fleet Street journalist, 
' has found that many of the 
younger men and women in the 
Services want to live in real 
towns in the country. 





A young man in Birmingham outlined 
his new-found conception of the satellite 
town principle to about 60 persons under 
thirty. The majority were visibly im- 
pressed, and those who disagreed with 
the idea wanted the identically same 
results, though by different methods. 


* * * 


As for the houses wanted by the 
majority, it would be difficult to visualise 
the ideal—at least externally. The 
appearance of the outside is something 
rarely discussed, something about which 
there is little conscious opinion. Many 
seem to accept the conventional develop- 
ments of the semi-detached villa house, 
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though I heard a violently outspoken 
few—in a Yorkshire village and in 
Croydon—condemning both the deadly 
repetitive effect of the one bad design 
repeated ad nauseam, and the hideous 
miscellany caused when every man 
strives to outdo his neighbour in sheer 
virtuosity of design. However, the 
general attitude of approach to the 
problem is such that the majority are 
anxious to improve their towns in every 
direction to make them the best places 
to live in, and the right propaganda 
would win them over to a fuller appre- 
ciation of planned development. 


* * * 


This, I think is proved by the marked 
display of opinion regarding the in- 
teriors, on which publicity—particularly 
of a feminine and largely indirect appeal 
—has been lavished through the media 
of films, magazines and newspapers. 


Two terms have during the war years 
rapidly reached cliché popularity. The 
first is, ‘* A house is a machine for living 
in,’’ and the second describes kitchens 
as ‘‘workshops of the home.’’ Yet, 
’ despite constant usage, these descriptions 
seems to sum up the wishes of the 
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average person. The keynote of th 
demands is efficiency. The unit m 
function adequately for the purpo 
intended. They want air, they wan 
light—not least in the kitchens. They 
want space, especially since having 
grown accustomed to the more spacious} age o 
quarters met with under communa};r.tez 


living arrangements. distin 
* * k = 
Flats do not seem to be generally rel 


popular. The chief criticism is that they 
are inconvenient for families with{TP.I. 
children. Even so, there is a vey} Mr 
articulate minority which clamours for} sect 
flats and will not feel satisfied with any-| tit 
thing else. Usually they are unmarried}, 
or married and with no intention of 
having children. Their ideal would te} ,.<:.; 
a house, they have said, if there was the} jas by 
economic security and the introduction} Feder 
of family allowances which would ensure 
the safety of children’s future once they} A Sul 
were brought into the world. And that} A 
it does seem, is a vital factor when con-| house 
sidering town and country planning, for} Sim 
without that security there must bei 
continuous decline in the birth-rate and 
a different conception of the ideal hom 
and the community in which it stands. | Totter 
Tott 
4 prof 





Better But No Bigger 

This is apparently the post-war slogan 
for an increasing number of towns. 
Guildford Council has decided to fix 
its post-war maximum population at 
60,000. The present population is 50,000. 
The aim of the Council is to obtain a 
balanced community and then close the 
area to further development. The 
addition of a few light industries and 
commercial offices will be encouraged, 
in order to avoid any increase in the 
development of Guildford as a dor- 
mitory town of London. Luton Civic 
Society, too, is strongly supporting the 
view put forward in the Greater London 
Plan, that Luton should not be en- 
couraged to develop further, and is 
encouraging the Council to support the 
plan. 





to ho 


: Totter 
The Country Builder It is 


The Town and Country Planping}autho; 
Association has pointed out more than jautho: 
once that the continuation of pre-wal 
trends of development in our big cities RIB, 
—namely, high density building in the} Mr. 
centre accompanied by excessive subur-|” the 
ban development—will concentrate fa 
too high a proportion of the building 
industry in these already too latiterR 
centres. Mr. R. Oliver Harris, A.R.LBA,] The 
County Architect of the Somerset Couttlj {backir 
Council, made a most interesting ampl- | Parlia 
fication of this point in a recent issued} trou, 
The Builder. ‘‘We are likely,” sap|*equi 
Mr. Harris, ‘‘to get adequate houses it Centr 
our small towns and villages all t& 
more quickly as well as to spread et}. pr 
ployment and prosperity all the mottly,,,.; 
fairly, if he (the small country b Mr. F 
can be assisted to resume business #}the c 
the earliest possible moment.”’ Planni 
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- They}Manning Robertson 

having} We record with regret the death at the 
SPAClOW fage of 57 of Mr. Manning D. Robertson, 
mmumnalfrR..B.A., M.T.P.1. Mr. Robertson had a 
distinguished career in architecture and 
planning. He was one of the consultants 
who, with Professor Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, worked out the Dublin Plan. 











senerally 
hat they 





Pl. 

Mr. Thomas Sharp, M.T.P.1., has been 
eected President of the Town Planning 
Institute for 1945-6. 


matted WP B.T.E. 


ntion of Mr. S. F. S. Hearder, formerly Principal 
vould be} \ sistant Secretary at the Ministry of Health, 
> Was the has been appointed Director of the National 
oduction} Federation of Building Trade Employers. 















And that} A self-contained community of 2,095 
hen com}houses with shops, civic buildings and 
business buildings, is proposed by the 
Beddington and Wallington Borough 
il. A portion of the site has been 
earmarked for industry. 


Tottenham’s Garden City 

Tottenham Borough Council has approved 
aproposal to build a garden city at Harlow 
‘0 house the overspill population from 
Tottenham, Edmonton and Wood Green. 
_ |it is expected that the present local 
Planning }authority of the new site will remain the 
nore that jauthority for the town. 








f pre-wat 
big cits LBA. 
ng in the Mr. Cyril D. Spragge, Acting Secretary 


of the R.I.B.A. since Sir Ian MacAlister’s 
Tetirement last year, has been appointed 
ntrate far Secretary. 


100 lal} The Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill 
A.R.LB.A, The Commons Preservation Society, 
et Coutil} }backing up an active group of Members of 
ing ampl-|Parliament, did good work in getting 
nt issue} through some essential amendments to the 
ly,’” says} Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill. 
i 
poet te|(etral and S.E. Scotland 
read ea}. An Interim Report on Population Trends 
mort 








the Mtelation to Industrial Development and 

buildet ng Needs, has been prepared by 
yt : Mr. F.C. Mears, planning consultant to 
usiness fthe Central and S.E. Scotland Regional 
” Planning Advisorv Committee 
















Summer School 
The Town Planning Institute will 
hold its annual Summer School at 
Bristol University from September 18 


to September 25. Well-known 
speakers will address the school, and 
the subjects studied will include New 
Towns and Town Extensions, Popu- 
lation Densities, Distribution of 
Industry, and Rural Planning. 











Tower Hill 

The Tower Hill Improvement Trust has 
issued a Report proposing the extension of 
Tower Hill to seven acres, as a setting to 
the Tower of London. This new open 
space would be laid out as a public garden, 
including a children’s playground 


Mr. Charles Boot 
We record with regret the death of 


Mr. Charles Boot, the Chairman and 
Managing Director of Henry Boot and 
Sons, Sheffield, and Director of Welwyn 
Garden City, Ltd. Mr. Boot was for many 
years closely associated with the work of 
the Town and Country Planning Association. 


Estate Management 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has appointed a committee to 
advise him on Estate Management and 
development. The Committee consists of 
Officials of the Ministry and representatives 
of the Chartered Surveyors Institution and 
of the Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
Institute. 


Welwyn Garden City 

Welwyn Garden City hopes to be the 
first town in the country to start building 
permanent houses. Sites and plans for 
110 houses and 16 flats are already 
prepared. 


Sheffield 

The active branch of the C.P.R.E. in 
Sheffield won a major victory in its struggle 
to keep Sheffield’s green belt intact when 
an appeal by a local landowner to build 
on a ridge overlooking the Mayfield Valley 
was turned down by the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. 
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Chadwick Trust 

The Bossom Benefaction of £250 has 
been awarded by the Chadwick Trust to 
Mr. A. Trystan Edwards,* F.R.1.B.A., to 
undertake research into density for houses 
in large towns. 


Schools of the Future 
Draft Building Regulations under the 
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Bewdley ifs 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, the Planning 
Consultant to the Bewdley Corporation, 
while emphasising in his draft report, 
the future of Bewdley that Bewdley shoul 
strive to maintain its character ‘‘ag 4 
virtually unblemished small English Country 
Town of historic interest and unusial 

















Education Act, 1944, give instructions for ” . 
the siting of new schools. The value of — Rabie pope prea that am - 
trees, the need for avoiding sites abutting @US*t!€s should not ISCOUrAgED, ae 
on traffic roads, and easy access from certain amount is necessary for a wel 
residential areas are stressed. balanced and prosperous society.’’ The 
UNSERE 
By Le 
Announcement 467 p 
aa e e 
East Herts Joint Planning Committee I 
(Borough of Hertford, Bishop’s Stortford, Hoddesdon, Sawbridgeworth, Ware and rorkg 
Welwyn Garden City Urban Districts : Braughing, Hertford and Ware Rural Districts) civilis 
Area Rateable Value Population (estd.) }actior 
126,108 acres (Ap. °44) 95,680 with 
£666,183 cultur 
l The above Committee are con- may be made, should be submitted dealt 
* sidering the appointment of an_ the undersigned by the end of August plann 
experienced Planning Officer to be (No application forms issued.) strean 
responsible for the Technical Work of If serving in the Forces, the probabkj that | 
the Committee. The area is within the date of release should be stated. third 
Region covered by the Abercrombie began 
Report. All the constituent Authorities 4 wid 
had made or resolved to make schemes 2 Alternatively, the Committee mayj4ys 


before the war, two of which are in 
operation. The task of the Joint Com- 
mittee will.be to harmonise the existing 
and any new proposals of the con- 
stituent Authorities; to make a combined 
scheme or schemes; if necessary to vary 
the two operative schemes; and to advise 
upon interim development proposals. 

The salary payable would be between 
£800 and £1,000 per annum (plus 
Whitley Council bonus) according to 
experience. Applicants must have had 
experience in the preparation of statu- 
tory schemes, and should be members 
of the Town Planning Institute or be 
otherwise well qualified. The post 
would be superannuable, but no guaran- 
tee is given as to its duration. Staff and 
offices would be provided. The Com- 
mittee do not bind themselves to make 
any appointment. 

Applications giving full particulars of 
experience, etc., and the names of two 
responsible persons to whom reference 


decide to appoint a Consultant toy Urs 
carry out the above duties and to provide] ' f 
the necessary assistant staff, drawing day, 
office accommodation in London of kowl 
East Hertfordshire and other facilities) mr 
The Committee, therefore, invite apple] Yten 
cations from experienced Consultam thoug 
able and willing to give such servic} Suces 
and facilities. define 
Applicants should give some estimatt politic 
of the terms (in accordance with amy * 
rules of the Town Planning Institute) oj "vin 
which they would be willing to undey™'. 
take the work, and submit details of thepUh | 
facilities they can provide. Which 
Tne Committee do not bind thet na 
selves to make any appointment. asciné 
Applications to be submitted to theyy pc 
undersigned by the end of August.  j7nta 
ELTON LONGMORE 20 
Clerk of the East Herts ¥ Be 
Joint Planning Committee, Pound 
County Hall, Hertford, rte 
Herts. i 
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The Condition of Man 
By Lewis Mumford. Secker and Warburg. 


467 pp. 25s. 
pe Tue interest of Mr. Mumford’s books 
for planners lies in the fact that more 
and {than other writers on the history of 
icts) | civilisation he is conscious of the inter- 
estd.) action of Man’s physical environment 


) with his ways of life and successive 
cultures. In The Culture of Cities he 
nitted tof “alt specially with this interaction, and 
"August lanners can most readily dive into the 
stream of his thought by starting with 
probable that book. The present volume, the 

third in the monumental series which 





began with Technics and Civilisation, has 
a wider scope. Here, Mr. Mumford 
‘ttee mayf Says the huge task of tracing the main 


sultant oh urse of the ideas of Western civilisa- 
o provide} “on from classical times to the present 
ing-f AY. That involves almost encyclopedic 
yndon of knowledge, covering the sequence of 
facilities) Minating philosophic and religious 
‘ite apply stems, the progress of scientific 
ynsultants thought, the evolution of techniques, the 
1 services} UCcessive movements in art, and a well- 
defined background of economic and 

> estimate} litical history. 
with any The resulting picture, or series of 
stitute)onp™ving pictures, is highly complex. 
to . Mumford’s intellectual integrity is 
ails of tegUch that he disdains a simplification 
Which would necessarily be a falsifica- 
ind them". Accordingly his book, while 
aol fascinatingly interesting to dip into at 
ted to thy“2Y Point, because of its copious docu- 









gust. mentation and beautiful illustration, is 
NGMORE, §-Y 20 means easy to sum up; while to 
st Herts p'8e whether its many valuations are 
ommitte, Fd would require learning equal to 


rertford, ¥'S Own. 
There can be no question however of 
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the merits of the book as a stimulus to 
thought about the problems with which 
our civilisation is now faced. Mr. 
Mumford takes a grave view of them; he 
thinks we are in danger, and gives im- 
pressive reasons for his view; but he is 
not unhopeful, though in this book he 
does not fully develop his own pro- 
gramme for Renewal. (That is to come in 
Volume IV, on which he is now working.) 
It is of the essence of his thought that 
the present situation cannot be under- 
stood without analysis of the circum- 
stances and ideas out of which it has 
grown. Policies for the future, in town 
and country planning no less than in 
other fields, must consciously or uncon- 
sciously take account of ideas rooted ‘in 
experience or taken over from the 
powerful minds of the past, or modifica- 
tions of those ideas by influential minds 
of the present. There is no escape from 
this. The easy acceptance of trends to 
which ‘‘practical men’’ (who will not 
trouble to study writers of Mr. Mum- 
ford’s type) is just as much action on 
ideas as is a considered effort to change 
trends. A ‘‘practical man’’ is usually 
acting on dead ideas, wrong ideas, ideas 
no longer appropriate to a changed 
situation; and these are dangerous all the 
more because widely or uncritically held. 

Many thought - systems — religious, 
political, economic, aesthetic — come 
under review in a series of vignettes in 
this book. I am not able to declare 
whether they are all just; but they are 
fresh, decided and vigorous, and they 
have the effect of making the reader 
want to go back and make his own 
direct re-valuation of a score of creative 
thinkers—Augustine, Francis of Assisi, 
Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, 


Luther, Calvin, Rousseau, Darwin, 
Marx, Mazzini, Thoreau, Whitman, 
Melville, and many more who are 


characterised. Mr. Mumford’s tribute 
to Patrick Geddes, whom he places on 
one of the pinnacles, arouses regret that 
a man so profoundly influential has left 
so little published matter through which 
one can confirm his disciple’s assessment. 

The physical pattern, or town and 
country arrangement, which Mr. Mum- 
ford thinks necessary as a condition and 
expression of a good civilisation in the 











sé 


. . and the one below that again is 
Number 59. That’s the fiat that hasn't 
got a wireless.”” 

(Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of 


Punch) 





future, is already well known to our 
readers. He believes that the develop- 
ment of the personality is only possible 
in society, and can be at its best only in 
a local community of limited size. Many 
who agree with him will be interested to 
study the social philosophy which 
supports that belief. Fi: 3.0, 


Our Building Inheritance 
By W. H. Godfrey. Faber and Faber. 
87 pp. and illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


R. GODFREY states well the case 
for saving and turning to present-day 
use old buildings of architectural beauty. 
He even overstates it, but, that was 
needed. Members of housing com- 
mittees and medical officers should study 
his book. He is practical; he knows how 
to do what he wants done. He is philo- 
sophical; what he says about the 
principles of architecture, space for 
living, and standardisation carries weight. 

Yet one cannot help feeling that if 
Mr. Godfrey’s aesthetic philosophy is 
right, his strategy should not be one of 
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retreat—of fortifying hedgehog defences 
against the armies of barbarism. His 
creed is traditionalist: that architects 
should first absorb an existing language, 
and then express freely therein the 
thoughts of their time. But another 
creed is more in evidence just now: 
that architects should find a wholly 
new language based on the materials 
and utilities of today. The revoly 
tionaries may be a minority of the 
profession, but they have captured the 
propaganda machine. The public ar 
bewildered. 
If Mr. Godfrey’s creed were to re 
assert itself and prevail with the public, 
the problem of street-harmony in re 
building would be soluble. If non 
traditionalism is the coming faith, our 
remote descendants may have harmoni- 
ous cities, but we are certainly in fora 
century of disharmony. Doubting if his 
side will win, Mr. Godfrey callously 
throws ‘‘new towns’’ to the modernist 
wolves in the hope of saving Lewes 
and Farnham. But the salvation will te 
only temporary unless architects retain 
and convert the public’ to a feeling for 
tradition. One revolution will succeed 
another, and the best we can hope for 
will be pleasing spots in a_ general 
incongruity. We shall have to cultivate 
a narrow visual field—to wear blinkers 
as we walk about. It is idle to hope that 
a public educated to that way of looking 
at things will support reconditioning for 
the sake of preserving traditionalist 
street-effects. But if the public comes to 
understand and accept the principles for 
which Mr. Godfrey stands, his ca® 
against replacement is much less strong. 
The photographs in this book are & 
eloquent as the text. But critically 
examined many of the buildings in these 
lovely groups are of no better desig 
than those in our best modern housiig 
schemes. Often the charm is not i 
masterly shapes, but in passable shapes 
with softened lines and wea 
texture. The public attitude needed 
ensure sympathetic reconditioning would 
equally ensure harmonious replacemetl. 
Two related problems Mr. G 
rather eludes—those of scale and bad 
lay-out. Where the scale of buildings® 
entirely changed by uncontrolled towr 
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cing What Shape is ‘BAKELITE’! 


Tue answer is, ‘Very much to your own choosing.’ Bakelite Plastics can 
his cae} % Of any colour, shape or size you want them to be. In addition they 
s strong} are mechanically strong, electrical insulators, and resistant to heat, moisture, 
k ate) mild acids and alkalis. 


sin thet} New developments in Plastics already suggest exciting possibilities and 


Re wartime experience has already taught us much which can be turned to 
s not in} 900d account for post-war development. 

le shapes 

cathe TREFOIL 

ove 5 Ics 
] ~=BAKELITE PLASTI 

<_< : REGD. — MARKS 

aul Pioneers in the Plastics World om 
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BAKELITE LIMITED, 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 
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THE NEW PLANS 


A Plan for Bath, by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, J. Owens and H. A. 
Mealand. 


Planning for Swindon, by W. R. 
Davidge. 


City of Norwich Plan, by C. H. James, 
S. R. Pierce and H. C. Rowley. 


First Planning Report for the City of 
Glasgow, by J. M. Bruce. 


(Enquiries about the availability 
of these Reports should be made 
direct to the Town Clerks con- 
cerned.) 


Merseyside Plan, 1944, by F. Long- 
streth Thompson. (H.M.S.O.) 


The above Reports will be reviewed 
and summarised in the next issue of 
Town and Country Planning. 











expansion, the fight for the old street- 
design is hopeless. Thus the architec- 
tural cannot be detached from the 
planning issue. And where streets are 
very narrow and dwellings right on the 
public road complete preservation is 
only possible in a town which lives 
partly on its architectural attractions to 
visitors. Such cases will be the ex- 
ception. But changes should not be 
made in any town without full con- 
sciousness of what we are losing as well 
as of what we are gaining. Because it 
promotes that consciousness, Mr. God- 
frey’s book is of fundamental value. 


Housing Before the War and 
After 


By M. J. Elsas. 
7s. 6d. 


Staples Press. 95 pp. 


The Rehousing of Britain 
By John Madge. With a foreword by 


Sir William Beveridge. The Pilot Press. 
64 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Hovanc Before the War and 
After begins with a summary of the 
housing problem between 1918 and 1939. 
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The summary itself is certainly no 
better done than in many previous book 
which have covered the same field, 
There is a wealth of statistical matter, 
but although there is an attempt to 
relate the statistics to a new point o 
view, it is not particularly successful, 
Dr. Elsas’s contribution is contained 
chiefly in the final chapter which js 
entitled ‘‘A New Plan for Rent Sub 
sidies,’” a scheme based on weekly 
incomes up to, say, £6 a week, at present 
values. ‘‘Such a scheme,’’ says Dr, 
Elsas, ‘‘ would for the first time include 
not only the family of the unskilled 
labourer, but also of the artisan and 
the smal] shopkeeper and of a certain 
section of professionals and civil ser. 
vants.’’ But surely many thousands of 
subsidised houses, built under th 
Housing Acts between the wars, are 
occupied—especially in Scotland—ty 
people with a much higher income than 
the maximum suggested here and in- 
cluding professional people of all kinds, 
Dr. Elsas goes on to suggest standard 
rates based on the number of rooms 
in a dwelling, laying down as a basis 
that every family should have as many 
rooms as there are persons in the 
household, 

The whole procedure for determining 
the amount of subsidy in each individual 
case is reduced to a mathematical 
formula, but the author points out that 
the amount of rent subsidies involved 
would depend on the wage rate obtain 
ing in the next few years. Dr. Elsas 
argues the case for subsidies a little 
unnecessarily, since subsidised housing 
is accepted by all the political parties 
in Britain. Indeed, most progressive 
people are now thinking ahead of 
subsidies. He fails to suggest that the 
time may shortly arrive when the whole 
question of subsidies of every kind should 
be reconsidered in order that we may 
put our national economics on 4 
sounder basis. In other words, we 
should pay wages that enable people to 
pay economic rents, instead of indirectly 
subsidising employers of labour to pay 
inadequate wages. 

As far as town planning is concerned 
the author devotes very little space to 
the consideration of the problems, 


INGE TOW! 
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Wh, 
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————— 


Whar is to be the shape of your post-war build- 
ing scheme ? Flats, cottages, villas or bungalows, made 
to measures, or made to measure ? These are questions 
engaging the minds of architects and local authorities 
to-day. 

But, whatever the choice, Electricity will be at your 
service ready to provide lighting, heating, refrigeration 
and constant hot water beside all manner of labour- 
saving devices which will make so many feet and 


inches into homes. 


Electricity 


ON WAR-SERVICE TODAY — ON HOME-SERVICE TOMORROW 


* British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 

















NEW AND FORTH- 
COMING BOOKS 


The following recent books on 
housing and town planning will be 
reviewed in future issues:— 
Municipal and Private Enterprise 

Housing, by R. L. Reiss. Dent, 

3s. 6d. 


How Should We Rebuild London ? 
by C. B. Purdom. Dent, 12s. 6d. 


* 


Land Settlement and Town Planning, 
by A. C. Richmond. 1s. 6d. 


Plan of London County, by Lewis 
Mumford, Is. 6d. 

Portrait of a City’s Housing, by 
B. S. Rowntree. 2s. 


Orders should be placed now for these 
new titles in the ‘* Rebuilding Britain’’ 
series. (All Faber and Faber.) 











although the principles that he recom- 
mends are thoroughly sound. The value 
of the book is reduced by the absence 
of an index. 


The Rehousing of Britain is a competent 
little book well illustrated, as are all the 
books in the series. It gives a good 
summary of the progress to date. In 
describing Welwyn Garden City, how- 
ever, it is to be regretted that it per- 
petuates the hoary misstatement that 
Welwyn was in danger of becoming a 
dormitory suburb, and is guilty of the 
equally hoary story that one section of 
the town was reserved for middle-class 
families—a walk along Guessens Road, 
where there are council houses and 
houses occupied by managers and 
executives in the same street, would 
have saved a repetition of this non- 
sense. It deals with Quarry Hill, Leeds, 
and then goes on to discuss the prob- 
lems involved in the housing programme. 


Excellent photographs show the 
miserably sub-standard temporary 
houses which have endured after years 
of research. A useful section compares 
the statements of the various political 
parties, Labour, Liberal, Conservative 
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and Communist, on different aspects of 
the problem, a statement of Government 
pronouncements on the subject and i 
list of official reports. The book cop. 
cludes with some account of what has 
been done in other countries and th 
target we ought to set ourselves, both 
immediately and in the longer-tem 
programme. The Rehousing of Britain 
can be recommended, with some rese: 
tions, to those taking an interest in 
subject for the first time. 





G, McA, 


Location of Trunk Roads i 
Urban Areas 
By L. B. Escritt. Report 35, Association 


for Planning and Regional Recor 
struction. 23 pp. (duplicated). 2s, 6d, 























Mae. ESCRITT’S contention is ft 
the ‘‘radial and ring’’ road-pattern 
not necessarily a sound basis for i 
planning of main roads in towns, ” 

general, he deprecates the use of @ 
preconceived or arbitrary road 
he would rather see the roads laid 
in accordance with ascertained requ 
ments—which of course is comf 
sense in the case of existing roads 
is quite impossible in the case of | 
ones. Despite his thesis, he finds hi 
forced, in existing towns, to 
‘*some form of regular grid or ¢ 
sistent pattern,’’ and, as the previ 
layout in almost all towns is a pattem 
of radials, without any effective cor 
tinuous transverse roads, he mis! 
supply something to fill the need. Ht 
advocates a ‘‘three axis’’ system, bil 
his application of the system to t& 
London County Plan (Fig. 8) produc 
very distinct ring roads. When he co 
tends that in large towns a great pit 
portion of the traffic has business it 
the town itself and cannot be div 

from it by an outer ring road, hes 
undoubtedly correct; but that is ™ 
reason for failing to divert’ the leth 
through traffic from the city by Le 
outer ring. We seem in fact to? any 
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@ EASY TO FIX 





The New Empire Multi-point is held by 
a back plate fixed by six screws, together 
with the baffler. 
ads in 
@ EASY TO MAINTAIN 
sociation Heat Exchanger or valve or burner can 
Recon: be removed independently and without 
dismantling baffler, vent pipe or plumbing 
2s. 64. installation. 





© SIMPLE TO USE 


The Ewart Geyser is made with the single- 
minded aim of giving trouble-free ser- 
vice. The valve embodies every opera- 
tional safeguard ; the Jet Burner is 
self-cleaning and non-corrosive. Water 
temperature is regulated at will. 


© STANDARDISATION 


Tapered BSP threads are now standard 
on all Ewart’Geysers, 
enabling commercial 
pipe fittings to be 
used and ensuring 
water-tight joints. 
The baffier has a B.S 
ventpipe connection. 
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inevitably brought back to the ‘‘radial 
and ring’’ principle. 


H. A. T. 
Physician Heal Thyself 
By G. Scott Williamson, M.C., M.D. Faber 
and Faber. 132 pp. 5s. 


A BOOK worth reading and digesting. 
Dr. Williamson, with his experience of the 
Peckham Health Centre, contributes his 
answer to vital subjects which are bing 
discussed now. He does this through his 
knowledge of medical practice. 


The patient is ill and calls in the doctor 
of his choice. At once a silent contract is 
made between patient and doctor, a partner- 
ship to restore health. There must be no 
interference between the two parties, no 
monopolistic bureaucracy, no payment by 
the State to the doctor, though the State 
has its part to play. This is the question 
at issue today. 


The sequence is: (1) The patient; 
(2) The general practitioner; (3) The tools 
needed and how to use them; (4) The 
specialist, if required. No. 2 must be 
always learning, but the present tendency 
to rely on No. 4 is unhealthy. No. 2 treats 
the patient, whereas the tendency of No. 4 
is to treat the disease. This is putting the 
cart before the horse. Treatment must be 
according to needs and not to means. 


A stimulating, thoughtful book, worked 
out well by one who has great knowledge 
of the subject. 

N. M. 
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I Saw A City 


By Norman Tiptaft. Cornish Bros. 7s. 


‘tie is the best book setting out clear 
the duties of Local Authorities and th 
responsibilities of citizens which has 
been published. 

Norman Tiptaft, a member of the Bir 
mingham City Council for twenty-five year, 
has been Lord Mayor, and has take 
throughout a very independent line. 
book is divided into five sections—the fim, 
comprising five chapters, deals with th 
instruments - of government, voluntay 
organisations, public and private enterpris 
and the machinery for getting things done, 
The second, entitled ‘‘ The Social Services," 
contains eleven chapters dealing with tk 
services to be administered. The third, 
entitled ‘Industry and Finance,’’ contain 
four chapters, and the fourth is a chapier 
on Religion. The fifth, entitled ‘Th 
Citizen,’’ contains three chapters dealing 
with the duties of citizens. 

The final conclusion contains such 
sentences as: ‘‘I hope the citizens will del 
drastically with those not prepared to do 
their fair share in community servic. 
Citizens are not helpless fools to be kicked 
about by Authority, or fed, housed, clothed 
or ordered about as if they were robot. 
They must stand on their own feet...4 
That means less time in the pub, in th§:. 
pictures and at the dog races; more in th 
library, the garden, the public meeting, th} Any 
trade union, the political organisation. For] in s 
generations we have put our thinking outg Lj 
. .. No words can be too strong for of “¢, 
past blindness, slackness and stupidity. .:.J the : 



















Because we were slack, careless, ever 
we chose slack, careless and stupid give 
to run our affairs.’’ equa 


Get this book, lend it to your fellowg ang 
citizens, get it read by sixth-form schol 
boys and girls. It is thoroughly readabk; Ov 
the chapters are short, informative and to 
the point; and throughout the vigorous 
personality of the author stimulates you 
It’ll make you feel young ! 0 

R. LR v 


Model Building Bylaws Illustrated 


By G. Eric Mitchell. London, Batsfotd.} Write 
1939. 10s. 6d. 


L is a strange fact that among thet C 
admirably clear illustrations of the intealit} (pj 
and meaning of the Model Byelaws malt bel 
under the Public Health Act, 1936, # 

example that is architecturally the l*] om 
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questionable is that showing a row of old 
houses which, having been built in the un- 
enlightened early years of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, do not conform to the 
advanced standards which came into force 
on July 31, 1939. Mr. Mitchell has, of 
course, tried to visualise the normal type 
of domestic building with which Surveyors 
to Local Authorities have to deal, in order 
to make his work as generally applicable as 
possible. Nevertheless, the normal does not 
necessarily make a good model, and, just 
as the Model Byelaws themselves are sup- 
posed to set a standard of good building 
practice, so it might have been possible for 
Mr. Mitchell to demonstrate that these 
standards are not inimical to good archi- 
tecture. As it is, there remains a lurking 
suspicion that Mr. Mitchell has in fact 
illustrated the sort of buildings which those 
who drafted the Models had in mind, and 
that if their architectural standards had been 
better, the Model Byelaws might have been 
different from what they are. In other 
words, Mr. Mitchell’s book raises the 
problem of the relation between building 
byelaws and architecture, and suggests the 
question: ‘‘Can there be any satisfactory 
rule in building other than an architectural 
rule ?’’ Such doubts, however, are perhaps 
engendered rather by the nature of the 
subject than by the book itself, which can 
be heartily recommended as a guide to the 
intricacies of the Model Byelaws. 


W. A. E. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Restoration of ‘ Agriculture, by 
Montague Fordham. (Staples, 1s.) 


Community Restaurants in Design, by 
F. Le Gros Clark. (London Council of 
Social Service, 2s. 6d.) 


A Plan for Billericay. (Essex C.P.R.E., 
no price.) 


Interim Report on Post-War Planning. 
(Newmarket U.D.C., 6d.) 


Town Planning and the Part-Time Use 
of Land. (Land Settlement Association, 3d.) 


Town Planning and Post-War Recon- 
struction. (County Borough of Dudley, no 
price.) 


Aesthetic Aspect of Civil Engineering 
Design (6s.), and Position of the Engineer 
in Relation to Town and Regional Planning 
(3s.). (Both Institution of Civil Engineers.) 
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CELOTEX in the COUNTRY 


Light in weight, yet structurally strong, Celotex 
possesses a thermal insulation value equal to twelve 
times its own thickness in brick. In country houses 
and village halls, in permanent farm buildings and 
temporary structures, Celotex is daily proving its 
worth to the countryman. Your architect will be glad 


to tell you how it can be of service to you. 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING, BUILDING AND HARD BOARDS, AND ACOUSTIC TILES 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 
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